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A  COUNTRY  BOY 


Past  the  wide  cottage  door, 

Where  the  wife's  at  her  mending, 
Past  the  barn  or  the  store, 

Which  the  husband  is  tending, 
Past  the  church,  past  the  Inn 

Where  the  landlord  lolls  drinking. 
In  silence  I  tramp 

Till  the  red  sun  is  sinking. 

Then  over  the  hill. 

While  the  moon  is  yet  young 
I  wander,  until 

My  beloved  has  sung, — 
The  nightingale  lyric  with  love. 

Then  I  move 
From  the  wideness  that  stretches  so  far — 

The  boundless,  disturbing  and  terrible  down,- 
To  the  warmth  of  the  town 

And  the  joys  of  the  street  and  the  bar  : 
Longing  and  hopeless  ;  afraid, 

Dreaming  of  love. 
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Come  into  the  manor  wood  I 

Here's  a  sight  for  pretty  eyes, 

Primroses  subdued  and  wise, 

Violets  chaste  and  white  and  good. 

Here  through  branches  gh"nts  the  sun  ; 
See  the  white-tailed  rabbits  run  ! 

Come  into  the  manor  wood  ! 

Here  the  sly  anemones 
Twinkle  underneath  the  trees  ; 

Here's  a  peopled  solitude, 
And  the  stream  sings  soft  all  day, 

To  the  ring-dove  in  the  May. 

Come  into  the  Manor  Wood  ! 

*Tis  the  place  for  lovers'  meeting — 
Has  heard  many  a  tender  greeting  ; 

Here  have  lads  a-plenty  stood 
Under  the  cherry's  snowy  bough. 

Wild  with  hope,  as  I  am  now. 


Ill 


I  walked  the  dusty,  crowded  road, 
With  merry  comrades  by  my  side  : 
Brave  in  the  sun  we  swung  along 
For  we  were  young,  the  world  was  wide. 

But  in  the  silent,  star-bright  night, 
When  song  and  story  both  were  done, 
Sadly  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 
For  I  was  restless  and  alone. 

Although  my  friends  were  many,  yet 
I  knew  not  one  to  whom  to  say  : 
**  I  love  you  with  my  whole  soul's  might  ! 
But  that — Dear  Heart — was  yesterday. 


IV 


"  Dost  hear  them  in  the  Valley, 
The  wailing  voices  cry  ? 
They  count  the  yearly  tally 
Of  lost  girls  that  must  die. 
Cold  fingers,  in  the  gloaming, 
Will  grope  one  night  for  me  ; 
I  daren't  go  heather-roaming 
For  fear  the  ghosts  will  see. 

"  And  now  the  rain  is  falling, 
They'll  cry  the  whole  long  night, 
I  tremble  at  their  calling — 
O  take  and  hold  me  tight  ! 
Each  of  those  warning  spirits 
Was  once  a  girl,  betrayed  ; 
O  love,  be  true  and  kind  to  me 
Who  am  no  more  a  maid." 


Ere  Jack  went  up  to  London 

He  held  his  head  full  high  : 

His  step  was  firm,  his  shoulders  square 

And  bright  and  bold  his  eye. 

And  ere  he  went  to  London 
Our  maidens  pleased  him  well, 
As  little  Rose  from  Yeovil, 
And  dozens  more,  can  tell. 

But  now  the  London  ladies 
Have  stolen  all  his  thoughts, 
And  wonderful  rich  presents 
He  gives  to  those  he  courts. 

But  O,  the  smile  has  left  his  lips, 
His  eyes  are  tired  and  dim. 
And  he's  forgotten  lads  at  home 
Who've  not  forgotten  him. 
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"  O  come  not  courting  me,  Good  Sir, 
No  use  it  is,  and  vain  : 
Another  lad  was  here  before 
And  will  come  back  again. 

"  He  has  gone  up  to  London  town  ; 
He  loves  no  girl  but  me  : 
When  he  is  rich  we  shall  be  wed  : 
I  shall  wait  patiently. 

**  It  may  be  days,  it  may  be  years — 
I'll  bide,  for  he  is  true  : 
So  get  you  gone  about  your  business, 
I'll  not  wed  you  !  " 


VII 


OfF  through  the  dripping,  moonless  night, 
Up  West  End  Lane  and  Frognal  Rise 

They  trace  their  footsteps,  by  the  light 
Of  love  that  fills  their  weary  eyes. 

"  Nellie,  though  Town's  a  tiresome  place 
With  far  less  joy  in  it  than  tears, 

To  set  my  lips  to  your  warm  face 

Is  worth  a  sight  of  dismal  years  !  " 

"  And  I'm  so  happy.  Jack,  with  you, " 

She  whispers  softly     ..."  See  the  rain 

Has  stopped,  the  clouds  are  broken  through 
And  stars  shine  out,  as  plain  as  plain  !  " 

Pausing,  they  gaze  across  the  Heath 

Submerged  in  fog — a  dim,  hush'd  lake 

Wherein  the  wretched  might  seek  death. 
And  lovers  drown  for  dear  Love's  sake. 
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Then  clasping  hands  and  touching  lips 

They  dream  beneath  great  sombre  trees, 

Whence  large  and  solemn-falling  drips 
Are  shaken  by  the  restless  breeze. 

**  Oh,  nothing's  half  so  sweet,  my  dear, 

As  kisses  in  the  quiet  night  : 
Lean  close  and  let  me  hold  you  near, 

Put  out  your  arms  and  clasp  me  tight ! 

"  Why  should  we  wait,  so  cold  and  wise  ? 

We're  only  human,  Nell,  we  two  ; 
And  even  if  love  fades  and  dies — 

I  shall  remember  this  :  won't  you  ? " 
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Long  roads  that  in  the  moon  gleam  white, 
Long  roads  that  climb  into  the  sky, 

They  haunt  me  in  this  London  night, 

I  knew  them  well  in  days  gone  by — 

Knew  them  and  loved  them  ;  bright  they  shone- 
They  led  to  high  Olympian  plains. 

Where  all  the  throneless  Gods  lived  on 

And  sirens  sang  their  sweetest  strains  ; 

Where  temples  old  of  Holy  Greece 

Rose  dazzling,  in  diviner  air. 
And  tranquil,  in  a  timeless  peace, 

Love  grew  to  friendship  fine  and  rare  ! 

Far  from  a  world  of  sordid  toil 

They  led,  those  roads  of  long  ago  : 

They  climbed  the  skies  to  fairy  soil. 
They  glittered  like  a  line  of  snow. 


II 


IX 


The  shuddering  wind  goes  charging  down  the  street 
Against  my  window  pelts  the  pitiless  rain  ; 
My  dying  fire  gives  forth  but  little  heat, 
And  aching  sadness  fills  my  tired  brain 
And  all  my  soul  with  pain. 

Never  did  London  seem  so  bleak  and  gray, 
Nor  yet  so  heartless,  nor  so  cold,  before. 
I  long  from  hence  to  rise  and  flee  away 
To  the  lone  wildness  of  an  angry  shore. 
And  hear  the  breakers  roar. 

I  long  to  climb  some  perilous  cliflf  to-night. 
And  feel  the  sharp  rain  strike  my  tingling  face, 
And  watch  the  savage  sea's  superb  delight. 
And  stand  engirdled  by  the  winds'  embrace. 
That  clasps  and  leaves  no  trace. 

There  could  I  sing  my  soul's  most  secret  songs. 
There  tell  the  wild  winds  all  my  hopes  and  fears, 
And  those  high  things  for  which  my  spirit  longs  j 
And  pour,  with  bitterness  of  unshed  tears, 
My  woes  into  night's  tears. 
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"  O,  the  spring  is  sweet  in  London,  Rose  ;  the  sun  shines 

in  the  Park 
Very  near  as  warm  and  happy  as  it  used  to  shine  at 

home — 
What's  the  use  of  sitting  sighing  in  my  bedroom  cold 

and  dark 
When  there's  many  a  girl  will  walk  with  me,  if  only 

asked  to  come  ? 


"  There's  lots  of  pretty  faces.  Dear,  in  all  this  jostling 

throng. 
There's  the  girls  I  see  at  lunch  time  in  the  tea  shop  or 

the  street. 
And  the  lady  in  the  boarding-house,  who  sings  me  many 

a  song 
In  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  O,  her  voice  is  soft 

and  sweet  I 
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**  And    I    haven't    always    wandered,     all    alone,    with 

thoughts  of  you, 
And  I've  kissed  sometimes  (not  often)  other  lips,  my 

Rose,  than  yours, 
But  I'm  not  a  faithless  villain — just  a  lad  whose  years  are 

few, 
And  who  can't  afford   to  waste  them  sitting  sorrowful 

indoors. 


"  Don't  think  I  have  forgotten  you,  so  true  and  good  and 

kind. 
It's  only   that  life's   different  now,  a  harder  thing  and 

strange  : 
This  London  alters  everything  and  makes  your  soul  go 

blind, 
And  the  office  work's  so  tiring,  Lord  !   you  long  for  any 

change. 


"  So  that's  why  I  write  this  letter  :  that  you  shouldn't 

think  it  right 
Just  because  we  used  to  promise  things  and  kiss,  in  days 

gone  by, 
To  refuse  the  other  fellows  when  they  come  to  woo,  at 

sight. 
O  !  London  eats  your  heart  and  soul — my  little  Rose, 

Good-bye." 
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Now  slants  the  moonlight  through  the  trees 
And  bathes  the  path  we  knew  so  well : 
The  large  leaves  wrangle  in  the  breeze 
That  flutters  softly  through  the  dell. 

Dear  Heart,  it  is  so  still  and  warm, 
— A  lovelier  night  there  has  not  been — 
But  lonely  I  have  left  the  farm, 
And  lonely  I  have  crossed  the  green. 


IS 
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Sick  am  I  of  work  and  pleasure,  of  the  smell  of  smoke 

and  scent, 
Sick  of  women,  of  each  kind  or  hungry  face, 
Utterly  at  war  with  toiling  for  a  coin  so  quickly  spent : 
And  I  want  to  sleep  and  dream  in  a  green  place. 


There'll  be  violets  in  the  meadows,  and  the  stream  behind 

the  farm 

Will  be  fringed'  with  long  rich  grass  and  golden  flowers  : 

And  O  !  to  see  my  home  again,  when  summer  suns 

shine  warm, 

Will  be  pleasant  after  London's  dreary  hours. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  PLACES 


OXFORD 

(On  the  Chemuell) 


Under  the  willows  drooping  down, 
The  silent  punt  sped  swiftly  on  ; 

Whilst  o'er  the  fields  and  o'er  the  town 
The  great  moon  flashed  and  shone. 

And  Oxford,  in  a  golden  dream, 

Lay  girdled  by  her  meadows  deep. 

Her  flower-like  steeples  all  a-gleam 
And  smiling  in  their  sleep. 

Then  shy,  delightful,  laughing  talk 

Fell  from  their  lips,  beneath  the  trees 

That  murmured  in  the  Magdalen  Walk 
And  whispered  to  the  breeze. 

The  morning's  toil,  the  daily  throng. 

Seemed  to  them  strange,  a  far-oflf  thing, 

For  they  had  heard  a  haunting  song 
That  once  a  God  would  sing  : 
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And  they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  lands 
Back  o*  the  moon,  and  seen  that  light 

Which  holds  shy  lovers  in  its  hands 
And  charms  the  groping  night. 

Under  the  willows  drooping  down, 
Ever  the  silent  punt  sped  on  ; 

Whilst  o'er  the  fields  and  o'er  the  town 
The  great  moon  flashed  and  shone. 
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JUILLAC-LE-COQ 

(Charente) 

It's  to  Juillac-le-coq,  where  the  vines  stretch  o*er  the  plain, 
And  the  little  streams  are  running  eau-de-vie  and  sweet 

champagne, 
That  I'd  take  my  pipe  and  smoke  it  underneath  a  sunny 

wall, 
And  sing  my  songs,  and  dream  my  dreams,  and  never 

work  at  all. 
For  the  mrCs  brighty  and  the  moorCs  bright^  and  all  the 

women* s  eyes 
Are  bright  there}  and  joy's  there^  and  love  that  fools 

despise. 

It's  a  little  dusty  village,  full  of  laughing  men  and  girls  ; 

At  the  thought  of  it  my  breath  comes  short,  my  tired  brain 

spins  and  whirls. 

I  must  tramp  along  and  find  it,  choose  my  sunny  white- 
washed wall. 

And  sing  my  songs,  and  dream  my  dreams,  and  never 

work  at  all. 
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There  are  vines  there,  and  wines  there,  and  straight, 

long,  dazzling  ways 

That  shine  white,  on  a  fine  night,  when  high  the  slim 

moon  sways. 
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BLOOMSBURY 


As  I  climb  the  breathless  stairs 
To  my  garret  *neath  the  roof, 
Past  the  ladies  singing  airs 
From  the  latest  Op6ra-boufFe — 
I  can  see  her  little  feet 
Twinkling  in  the  brilliant  light, 
I  can  hear  the  words  so  sweet 
That  she  said  for  my  delight, 
When  the  whirling  dance  was  over 
And  she  joined  me  in  the  night. 

As  I  climb  the  breathless  stairs 

To  my  garret  'neath  the  roof, 

All  her  pretty,  subtle  airs. 

As  she  kept  me  half  aloof, 

Fill  my  thoughts  and  drown  my  cares  ; 

I  can  hear  her  soft  reproof 

When  I  kissed  her  unawares, 

As  I  climb  the  happy  stairs 

To  my  garret  'neath  the  roof. 
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ST.  JAMES'S  PARK 


Dark  shadowy  trees  on  either  hand, 

While,  at  the  end,  majestic  lights 

Stream  from  the  palace.  Here  a  band 

Of  fairies  plays  on  charmed  nights  ; 

And  on  the  lake,  obscure  and  still, 

Float  secret  stealthy  water-fowl, 

While  odd  fantastic  shapes,  at  will 

Along  the  moonlit  pathways  prowl. 

And  there,  see  !  there  is  pale  Pierrette, 

And  Pierrot  merry  with  despair. 

And  Harlequin,  and  Mistigrette, 

And  Columbine  with  wayward  hair. 

How  all  the  crowd  on  that  smooth  lawn 

Lit  by  the  stars,  grimace  and  jeer  ; 

And  look,  beyond  !...  a  dancing  faun. 

And  satyrs  that  make  eyes  and  leer  ! 

Who  would  believe  in  London  Town 

Such  funny  creatures  could  parade, 

That  such  strange  Gods  would  wander  down 

To  join  a  grotesque  masquerade  ? 
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Watteau,  Lancret  or  Fragonard 

Has  surely  dreamed  this  curious  throng ; 

For  hark  !  the  sound  of  a  guitar, 

And  voices  in  an  old  sad  song... 

I  lean  and  listen  from  my  seat, 

Lost  in  delight — no  townsman  now — 

And  hear  the  fairy  folk  repeat 

In  silvery  tones  their  midnight  vow. 
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WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 

(June  night) 

The  sea  gulls  wheel  aloft  and  sink, 
Slide  swiftly  circlewise  and  fade 
To  where  the  West  is  olive-pink 
And  rosy  mists  the  river  shade. 

And  sullen,  purposeful  and  strange 
The  silent  stream  glides  on,  beneath 
The  patient  bridge  that  will  not  change, 
And  all  the  city  holds  its  breath. 

Then  gazing  towards  the  sunken  sun 
A  pale  girl  eyes  his  lingering  gleam, 
A  soul  whose  little  day  is  done. 
For  whom  will  come  no  night,  no  dream. 
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TRAFALGAR  SQUARE 


The  prosy  square  is  lyrical,  I  think, 
On  autumn  evenings,  when  the  olive-pink 
Of  the  deep  sky  lends  magic  to  the  scene, 
And  that  green  light,  mysterious  yet  serene. 
Shines  with  a  radiance  not  of  heaven  nor  earth. 
Then  the  mean  buildings  suflFer  a  re-birth  : 
The  stolid  outlines  of  the  gallery, 
Whose  little,  silly  dome  insults  the  sky, 
Take  on  a  robe  of  stateliness  and  grace. 
Whilst  Nelson,  posing  on  his  windy  place, 
Is  almost  Roman  in  his  majesty. 
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GLADSTONE  TERRACE 


A  very  sordid  street  of  red  and  green — 
Red  houses  and  green  paint — but  in  between 
Each  villa  lies  a  little  garden  space 
Cherished  on  Summer  Sundays.  See  his  face, 
(A  two-pound  Clerk  next  morning)  as  he  sweats, 
Tending  the  strawberries  which  his  baby  eats  ! 

A  fool  is  he,  not  virtuous,  but  content : 
He  hears  no  wings  of  God  omnipotent, 
Nor  feels  the  stirring  of  His  mighty  breath. 
Yet  scorn  not  Gladstone  Terrace  in  your  pride. 
For  see,  what  hopes  and  longings  here  reside, 
What  gracious  mysteries  of  love  and  death. 
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BRIGHTON  BEACH 

(fVkit-Monday,  1909^. 

Chocolates  and  brandy  balls  and  butterscotch, 

"Tit-Bits,"  "The  Mother's  Friend"  and  "Woman's  Life,' 

Sixpenny  photographs,  a  silver  watch, 

A  "  little  wonder  "  of  a  pocket-knife — 

All  these  for  sale  :  the  sunshine,  given  free. 

Beats  down  upon  the  beach  and  on  the  sea 

Where  ma  and  brats — fat  legs  and  little  feet — 

Paddle  and  laugh  and  redden  in  the  heat. 

All  through  the  happy  day  they  call  and  shout, 

Shriek  with  delight  and  giggle  and  "  hooray  "  ; 

And  two  alone  look  gloomy  and  put  out. 

Causing  a  lady  to  her  pal  to  say  : 

"  'Oo's  that  young  man  wot  give  'is  girl  a  shove  ?  ** 

"  O  them  poor  sulky  devils,  they're  in  love  ! " 
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IN  LONDON 


SUMMER  NIGHT 


/  and  my  love^  and  London  nightSy 
Sufficient  for  our  na'ive  delights. 
Now  in  the  evening,  after  work, 
We  race  into  the  gathering  murk 
Together,  on  the  Child's  Hill  bus. 
While  all  the  stars  smile  down  on  us — 

We  sigh  not  for  Venetian  skies, 

Where  gold  stars  stud  the  Heavens*  blue  dome, 

And  where  the  swift  gondola  flies 

Down  silent  waterways  to  home  ; 

Where  heavy  shadows  lean  across 

Long,  murderous  creeks  with  lapping  waves, 

And  where  in  dim,  mysterious  caves 

Seven  lamps  burn  red  before  a  cross. 

We  want  not  Paris,  loud  and  bright. 
Bedizened,  poudr6  and  impure — 
We  do  not  need  her  common  lure. 
Her  insolent  aids  to  charm  the  night. 
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Not  haunting  Stamboul  calls  us  two 
With  tinklings  of  a  myriad  bells, 
Nor  islands  in  the  distant  blue 
Where  soft  sea-music  sinks  and  swells. 

No.     London  is  more  rarely  sweet 
Than  any  town  we're  like  to  meet, 
And  all  we  want  is  London,  Spring — 
For  love's  most  perfect  blossoming... 

Now  in  the  evening^  after  work^ 
We  race  into  the  gathering  murk 
Together^  on  the  Child'' s  Hill  bus. 
While  all  the  stars  smile  down  on  us — 
/  and  my  love,  and  London  nights. 
Sufficient  for  our  na'ive  delights  I 
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THE  SPANISH  SAILOR 


Through  lines  of  lights  the  river  glides, 

Bestrewn  with  many  a  green-eyed  ship, 

And  swiftly  down  the  slinking  tides 
All  night  the  heavy  steamers  slip. 

Bright  shone  the  moon  when  he  slunk  down, 
A-sailing  to  some  foreign  parts. 

Past  Greenwich  and  past  Gravesend  Town, 
A-caring  nought  for  broken  hearts. 

'Twas  in  July.     He  kissed  and  fled  : 
He  stole  my  all  and  slipt  to  sea, 

And  now  I  wish  that  I  was  dead 

Or  that  his  arms  were  crushing  me. 
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OAK  HILL  WAY 


He  :      May  I  stop  and  kiss  you  here, 
O,  my  dear  ? 

She  :     You  may  stop,  but  I'll  not  stay  : 

I'm  going  homewards  now — Good  day  ! 

He  :      Here's  a  lane,  and  quiet  too  : 

'Tis  where  the  folks  from  London  woo. 
Two  and  two. 


She  :     It  leads  to  Kilburn,  where  I  live  : 
I  promised  I'd  be  back  at  five — 
I  must  be  quick  or  I'll  be  late. 
No,  no — I  dare  not  wait. 

He  :      See,  Maggie,  it's  called  Lover's  Lane, 
So  other's  girls  are  kind,  that's  plain. 
This  love's  a  thing  that  all  men  know  ; 
There,  link  your  arm  in  my  arm — so. 
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She  :     I  didn't  think  you  were  so  silly  : 
Walk  up — it*s  chilly. 

He  :      O,  since  in  life  there's  little  bliss, 
And  most  of  it  lies  in  a  kiss — 
Don't  turn  those  cruel  lips  away, 
But  just  one  moment,  Maggie,  stay  ! 


Lor  !  here's  the  blessed  street.     Oh  !  why 
She  :     You  foolish  lad,  don't  ask.     Goodbye  ! 
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A  VIENNESE  WALTZ 

Dreamy  and  soft  and  sad  the  waltz  began. 

Lo  !  we  were  dancing  through  a  wood,  where  ran 

A  silent  stream  on  which  the  full  moon  gleamed, 

And  there  were  gentle  fairies  there  who  seemed 

Forsaken  by  their  lovers  and  forlorn  : 

But  while  we  danced  the  earliest  breath  of  morn 

Fluttered  the  leaves  and  made  the  fairies'  eyes 

Shine  bright  with  hope  and  tremulous  surprise. 

And  bye  and  bye  the  music  flashed  and  thrilled, — 

With  God-like  ecstacy  our  hearts  were  filled — 

And  you  became  a  gentle  fairy  too, 

And  I  your  errant  lover,  now  proved  true. 

Passion  possessed  us  as  we  glided  o'er 

The  polished  spaces  of  the  waving  floor. 

And  mad  the  music  rose,  until  suspense 

Clutched  at  our  throats  and  tore  at  every  sense. 

And  then  it  drooped,  and  all  the  pity  of  love 

Fell  on  our  souls,  whilst  joyously,  above 

The  tall  black  trees,  there  gleamed  the  magic  light 

Of  rose-red  dawn,  and  then  a  strange  delight 

Turned  all  our  woe  to  little,  choking  cries... 

And  so  the  music  died  in  smiles  and  sighs. 
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SONGE  D'AMOUR  APRES  LE  BAL 

Through  the  wide  casement^  when  Dawns  waking  smile 
First  flushed  across  the  East,  and  all  the  town 
Dreamed  in  its  sleep,  we  stood  and  gazed  awhile — 
Hushed  at  the  thought  of  sacred  things  unknown. 

For  new  love  trembled  on  our  lips, 

And  in  our  eyes  there  shone  the  light 

That  kindled  in  the  violet  night, 

And  in  your  rose-pink  finger  tips. 

That  touched  my  hand  and  cheek  and  hair. 

Thrilled  fiery  passion,  and  your  form 

Swayed,  in  my  arms,  into  a  storm 

Of  rapture  that  o'er  threw  despair. 

O,  dearest,  you  were  very  fair 

And  love  had  smiled  across  the  skies — 

It  seemed  so  very  sweet  and  wise 

To  kiss  your  eyes  and  lips  and  hair  : 

So  when  the  rosy  dawn  grew  bright 

And  the  tired  dancers  crept  away, 

There,  in  the  splendour  of  the  day, 

I  claimed  and  captured  my  delight  ! 
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Through  the  wide  casement  came  the  winds  of  love. 
And  the  pale  sky  was  tender  blue^  above... 
The  sparrows  twittered  on  the  window-sill^ — 
Then^  for  a  little  while^  the  world  was  still. 
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IN   SUSSEX 


ON  THE  PROMENADE 

(March  ixjinds  .•  Seaford) 


"  I  never  will  see  you  again, 

Nor  go  walking  with  you,  nor  be  friends  ; 

You  have  rumpled  my  hair  in  the  rain — 

This  foolishness  ends  ! 

You  can  carry  your  kisses  elsewhere  : 

/  call  it  low 

To  paw  one  about  like  a  bear — 

You  can  go  ! " 


"  Oh,  you  baby,  to  take  it  like  that — 

Why,  you'd  better  sit  down  in  the  shelter 

And  polish  your  shoes  on  the  mat — 

I'm  off  to  the  downs,  helter-skelter  ! 

For  it's  Heaven  to  race  in  the  wind, 

With  the  rain  in  your  eyes,  on  your  cheek. 

And  perhaps,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  by  the  clifF,  I  shall  find 

A  fairy  will  speak  ! 
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"  Oh,  yes,  there  are  fairies  up  there. 
With  faces  fresh  in  the  dew — 
The  wild  wind  kisses  their  wild  long  hair, 
And  they  run  by  the  side  of  you. 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  angry,  like  this. 

But  I  don't  think  I  want  to  be  friends — " 


"  If  I  gave  you  your  kiss — 
Would  that  make  amends  ? ' 
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A  SONG  FROM  THE  SUBURBS 


I  tread  the  mean  suburban  streets, 
Past  glaring  villas  harsh  and  red, 
Where  all  the  people  that  one  meets 
Are  smug  and  sleek  and  overfed  : 
And  I  am  sad,  for  well  I  know. 
On  Sussex  downs  the  brave  winds  blow. 

I  did  not  always  walk  these  ways. 
In  haunts  of  gloved  and  hatted  men, 
For  once  I  knew,  in  far  off  days, 
The  mysteries  of  a  fairy  glen. 
And  wandered  o'er  enchanted  hills 
And  dreamt  among  the  daffodils. 

I  sought  the  early  primrose  flower, 
And  the  white  violet  in  the  dell. 
And  lingered  in  that  haunted  bower 
Where  hides  Our  Lady's  sacred  well. 
O  !  how  I  hate  these  glaring  streets, 
Where  every  soul  is  dead  one  meets. 
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For  it  is  May  !  and  in  the  south 

The  breeze  is  dancing,  and  the  air 

Is  wild  with  joy  and  mirth  and  youth ; 

— But  I  must  to  my  office  chair 

And  sit  and  long,  through  breathless  weeks, 

To  feel  the  salt  gale  strike  my  cheeks. 

The  sweet  world  calls,  and  I  will  fly 
Where  all  the  woods  are  gay  with  flowers  ; 
My  silken  hat  I  will  cast  by 
With  all  my  dreary  office  hours. 
(God  !  how  I  hate  these  glaring  streets 
Where  every  soul  is  dead  one  meets). 

Yes,  I  will  roam  in  country  dress 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  through  field  and  wood. 

And  see  all  nature's  loveliness 

And  taste  the  earth  so  strong  and  good  ; 

And  find  within  the  Sussex  weald 

A  peace  which  towns  can  never  yield. 
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THE  VAGABOND 


I  cannot  bide  the  sober  town, 
With  decent  villa,  church  and  square. 
Nor  madam  with  her  stylish  gown. 
Nor  master  with  his  glossy  hair. 
I  cannot  bide  the  sober  town. 
Nor  madam  with  her  stylish  gown. 

But  I  would  over  vale  and  hill. 
And  draw  the  breath  of  distance,  free, 
And  roam  from  opal  dawn  until 
The  twilight  creeps  across  the  lea. 
And  I  would  sleep  with  right  good  will 
In  ancient  barn  or  ruin'd  mill. 

For  I  was  born  a  vagabond. 

With  lust  to  wander  far  and  wide, 

And  of  the  wholesome  air  I'm  fond 

Which  blows  along  the  bare  hillside  ; 

For  I  was  born  a  Vagabond, 

The  great- world  calls — and  I  respond. 
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I  love  all  wild  and  mournful  lands, 
Where  I  may  talk  with  woods  and  streams 
Or  walk  on  desolate  sea  sands 
And  tell  the  ocean  all  my  dreams. 
I  love  all  wild  and  mournful  lands 
And  ocean's  desolate  wet  sands. 

I  love  to  watch  the  sunset  die 

And  hear  the  vast  night's  solemn  words  ; 

And  on  the  moonlit  heather  lie, 

And  wake  to  greet  the  morning  birds. 

I  love  to  watch  the  sunset  die, 

And  on  the  moonlit  heather  lie. 

For  O  !  I  hate  the  sober  town  ; 
I  hate  the  villa,  church  and  square  ; 
I  long  to  knock  the  houses  down, 
And  ruffle  master's  glossy  hair. 
For  O  !  I  hate  the  sober  town 
And  madam's  modish  silken  gown. 

But  wind  on  open  heath  is  pure, 
And  honest  country  lads  are  true. 
And  loving  comrades  they'll  endure. 
Through  any  hap  they'll  stand  by  you. 
O  !  wind  on  open  heath  is  pure. 
And  country  friendships  long  endure. 
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JUNE 


The  clasped  hand,  the  low  laugh  and  the  trill  of  love, 
Intimate  whisper  and  long  look  and  sinking  head, 
That  sinks  but  to  be  captured,  whilst,  above. 
The  stars  stand  motionless,  the  trees  seem  dead. 

Cold,  in  the  stillness,  looks  the  thin  moon  down  ; 
Far  off  are  murmuring  sea  and  restless  town — 
As  far  as  life  and  death  and  common  things — 
For  two  to-night  know  joy — a  joy  that  sings. 
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THE  DYING  YEAR 


The  dead  leaves  floating  to  the  ground 

Sink  one  by  one, 

No  wind  disturbs  with  restless  sound 

The  dying  sun  : 

Darkness  is  falling  all  around, 

The  day  is  done. 

The  fire  of  the  year's  life  burns  low, 

The  year  is  old. 

In  sadness,  tremulous  and  slow, 

Its  days  unfold  : 

And  ever  its  poor  heart  must  grow 

Till  Death,  more  cold. 

The  humid  odour  of  decay 

Fills  all  the  air, 

The  old  year  dying  day  by  day 

Knows  black  despair, 

For  Time,  th'insatiate,  hastes  to  slay 

What  once  was  fair. 
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Whilst  Night  is  robing  the  wide  earth 

In  dusky  gloom, 

The  stars  alone  show  eyes  of  mirth, 

And  jest  with  doom  : 

Smiling,  they  whisper  : — "  Lo  !  new  birth 

After  the  tomb.  " 
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SONGS  FOR  MUSIC 


AT  PEEP  O'DAY 


Sang  a  maid  at  peep  o'day 
To  the  blackbird  in  the  yew — 
"  My  true  heart  has  flown  away, 
Seeking  other  heart  as  true. 

"  Bird,  my  heart  has  taken  wings, 
Whispered  she,  with  wistful  eyes : 
"  In  the  raging  wind  it  sings, 
In  the  sun  it  cries,  it  cries.  " 
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THE  KISS 


Cold  it  was,  Dear,  when  you  kissed  me 

Still  I  hear  the  steady  drips 
Of  the  wet  from  leaves  and  branches 
As  we  huddled  'neath  the  tree  : 
I  can  feel  your  arms  about  me. 

And  your  lips  upon  my  lips, 
And  it*s  you  alone  I  dream  of, 
—  Though  you've  soon  forgotten  me. 
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MORITURA 


Leave  the  radiant  sun, 

Of  drowsy  rest  the  giver, 

Leave  the  song  of  the  birds  and  leave 

The  sob  of  the  river. 

Break  loose  from  his  passionate  arms. 
And  awake  from  thy  dream  of  bliss : 
King  Death  hath  marked  thy  charms 
And  fain  would  kiss. 
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LOVE  AND  TIME 


When  through  the  window  wide,  the  breath  of  Dawn 
Came  whispering  from  the  sea  that  laughs  and  sighs — 
Touching  the  flowers  and  lingering  o'er  the  lawn, 
Then  waving  her  dark  hair  across  her  eyes — 

I  lay  and  in  my  arms  I  held  her,  sleeping, 

All  that  I  loved,  my  very  heart's  desire, 

And  in  my  joy  I  nearly  fell  to  weeping. 

But  when  she  woke  love  burned  me  as  with  fire. 

There,  where  the  soft  French  voices  soothed  bur  ears, 

Passion  was  beautiful,  and  love  suWime 

But  not  for  long  could  passion  banish  tears, 
Love  could  not  conquer  in  the  fight  with  Time. 
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JACK 


Tearing  over  bush  and  bramble, 
Through  the  purple  heather, 
Down  the  hillside  steep  we  scramble, 
Jack  and  I  together. 

How  his  bold  blue  eyes  grow  brighter 
And  his  form  more  fair  ! 
Glorious  blow  the  winds  of  April 
Through  his  radiant  hair. 

Be  the  weather  fine  or  stormy 
Give  me  Wessex  hills. 
There  with  miles  of  moor  before  me 
Life  is  free  from  ills  : 

Give  me  Jack  to  run  beside  me 
Faceward  to  the  gale. 
Then  I  care  not  what  betide  me. 
Rain  or  storm  or  hail  ! 
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COMRADES 


We  roam  the  spacious  wind-blown  hills, 
And  live  the  vagrom  life  we  love 

And  tramp  where'er  the  spirit  wills — 
The  wide  and  boimdless  sky  above. 

We  hear  the  secrets  of  the  wood, 

The  soft,  low  laughter  of  the  streams, 

And  O  !  for  us  the  world  is  good. 

For  we  have  found  our  Land  of  Dreams. 
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THE  SINGER'S  JOURNEY 


I 


On  the  closed  door  I  knocked  and  knocked  again. 

It  was  so  cold  without  :  the  wind  and  rain 
Buffeted  me,  and  made  me  sick  and  sore, 

And  no  birds  sang,  and  night  came  on,  and  o'er 
The  surging  wind  rose  pitiful  sad  cries 

From  all  the  souls  cast  out  r*"  Paradise... 
On  the  closed  door  I  knocked  a       '.nocked  again 

Till  I  grew  tired  with  bit.  5  and  pain. 

I  made  no  fine  resolve,  I  shed  no  L^.  r  : 

I  knew  that  God  was  good,  that  she  was  dear, 
Only  I  wondered  why  these  things  had  been, 

Why  I  was  glad  I  loved,  that  she  had  seen. 
She  was  too  pure  to  care,  perhaps  too  coW, 

So,  in  the  wilderness  I  should  grow  old. 
With  but  the  memory  of  her  wide  grave  eyes 

To  comfort  me,  shut  out  from  Paradise. 
On  the  closed  door  I  knocked  and  knocked  again, 

And  suddenly  it  opened  on  a  chain 
And  I  peered  close,  and  eager  looked  inside — 

Then  turned  me  to  the  world  that  waited,  wide. 
'Twas  not  for  lust  I  suffered,  not  for  sin  : 

I  was  barred  out  to  let  a  loved  one  in. 
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II 


And  so  from  Paradise  I  turned  my  feet  : 

The  wide  world  called  me,  and  I  ran  to  meet 
The  salutations  of  the  wind  and  rain, 

That  swept  across  a  desolate,  sad  plain. 
Then  called  the  mountains  and  the  grassy  hills, 

Broad  streams  and  rivers,  and  small  tinkling  rills  : 
And  there  were  forests  wonderful  and  dark, 

And  when  the  shrill  wind  ceased,  sweet  sang  the  lark; 
And  I  forgot  lost  love,  in  pleasant  places, 

For  I  found  other  heavens,  and  sweeter  faces 
Smiled  from  the  lake,  or  laughed  behind  the  reeds, 

—  But  in  the  night  the  heart  that's  stricken  bleeds. 
Then  once  at  dawn-time,  by  a  quiet  pool 

A  goat-legged  fellow  cried  :  "  Come  hither,  fool, 
And  learn  the  tune  that  makes  the  world  roll  round  : 

"  Life,  lust  and  laughter  mingle  in  the  sound  : 
'Twas  made  with  longing  and  with  tear  and  fire, 

"  But  laughter  conquered  it,  and  mocked  desire  ". 
And  then  he  took  his  pipe,  this  goat-legged  man, 

And  all  the  winds  cried  :  "  Hark,  the  song  of  Pan  : 
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Pan  who  is  god  of  flocks  and  herds,  who  dwells 
Deep  in  the  woods  a-weaving  curious  spells 

And  tunes  that  sob  for  joy,  that  thrill  and  weep — 

That  charm  to  laughter  and  that  soothe  to  sleep". 
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And  bye  and  bye  Pan  made  a  flute  for  me, 

And  when  I  took  the  flute  I  seemed  to  see 
Visions  of  bodied-thoughts,  gay-clothed  or  dark, 

And  each  thought  made  a  sound  :  and  some  the  lark 
Took  for  his  song — the  gayest  did  he  take — 

But  I  for  mine  took  sombre  ones,  to  make 
A  mournful  wail  for  my  lost  love,  but  while 

I  sang  I  did  forget  my  grief  and  smile. 
And  then  the  sweetness  of  the  tunes  I  made 

Thrilled  me,  and  sorrow  vanished  and  I  played 
Enraptured,  with  the  sounds  that  charmed  me  best  ; 

And  I  made  songs  for  pleasure,  while  the  West 
Crimsoned  behind  the  dark,  enchanted  woods. 

Still  by  the  silent  pool,  in  varying  moods, 
All  night  beneath  the  stars  I  laughed  and  sang. 

And  through  the  shadows  joyful  echoes  rang, 
And  presently  dryads  slipt  from  tree  to  tree. 

Nymphs  from  the  field  and  stream  crept  close  to  me 
And  stealthy  satyrs  ;  and  web-footed  men 

Climbed  from  the  lake  ;  and  from  a  fairy  glen 
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Came  trooping  little  people  with  bright  eyes 
And  listened  while  I  made  them  melodies. 

Then  slender  women,  with  white  limbs  and  hair 
Dusky  as  night,  sought  out  my  reedy  lair 

To  hear  my  singing,  and  the  loveliest  one 

Lay  in  my  arms  until  the  night  was  done. 


Thus  have  I  quite  forgotten  God  and  found 

Joy  in  this  world  that  tumbles  round  and  round. 

And  a  new  Heaven  I  know,  new  faith  I  hold  : 
And  I  shall  have  my  songs  when  I  am  old. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 


V 


LINES  ON  MEETING  AN  OLD  SCHOOL 

FRIEND  AND  OBSERVING  HIS 

SECOND  CHIN 


Why,  Jack,  those  times  are  far  away 
When  you  and  I,  each  summer  day, 
Retreated  from  the  cricket  ground 
And  wandered  where  the  river  wound 
Amid  deep  meadows,  willow-lined. 
And  when  we  two  on  mischief  set. 
Snug  in  the  long,  cool  grass  reclined 
And  smoked  the  ambrosial  cigarette  ! 

O  we  were  happy,  you  and  I, 
When  underneath  a  cloudless  sky 
We  went  adventuring  through  the  lanes 
To  Leez,  or  to  the  farm  at  Danes'  ; 
Or  sought  the  pathway  to  the  mill 
To  see  if  Dolly  loved  us  still. 
And  took  her  with  us  up  the  stream — 
Three  children,  in  a  land  of  Dream. 
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While  others  strove  for  House  or  School, 

We'd  go  to  find  the  Alder's  Pool, 

And  swim  to  Brave  Boy's  Leap,  and  run 

Shining  and  shameless  in  the  sun. 

For  us  the  reedy  riverside, 

The  long  deep  meadows  stretching  wide. 

The  lazy  cows,  the  sheltering  trees. 

The  lark's  shrill  song,  the  hum  of  bees — 

Were  joys  the  arid  cricket  field 

With  all  its  triumphs  could  not  yield. 

Alas  !  how  long  ago  it  seems 

When  we  two  walked  by  Essex  streams. 

My  hair  is  getting  sadly  thin. 

And  you  ....  have  grown  a  double  chin  ! 
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CHRISTMAS 


Far  would  I  be  from  home  and  common  sights, 

Far  from  the  gluttonous  orgy  that  delights 

The  greedy  schoolboys  and  their  ponderous  sire- 

If  I  had  my  desire  ; 

Out  of  the  reach  I'd  be  of  Christmas-trees, 

Of  tedious  gifts  and  stale  formalities, 

And  all  dear  England's  crude  festivities, — 

On  Christmas  Day. 

I  would  be  in  some  sun-bathed  Latin  town, 
Haunted  by  ghosts  of  happier  ages  dead. 
With  one  dear  comrade's  loving  voice  to  drown 
All  memory  of  the  country  we  have  fled  ; 
And,  in  an  ancient  church,  lofty  and  dim, 
Sweet  with  stored  incense  of  a  thousand  years, 
I  fain  would  listen  to  the  children's  hymn 
And  pour,  like  them,  my  tale  of  hopes  and  fears 
In  Christ  His  ears. 
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FAITH 


Though  now  the  world  is  tired  and  old, 

And  sad  religions  bid  us  weep, 

And  most  men's  eyes  are  hard  and  cold 

And  merry  laughter's  hush'd  in  sleep  : 

Though  Beauty  is  a  thing  forgot, 

The  Ancient  Gods  dethroned  and  scorned, 

And  Mammon  now  defiles  the  spot 

Which  Bright  Apollo  once  adorned — 


Still  by  the  outcast  few,  fair  dreams 
Are  dreamt,  and  radiant  lovely  things 
Seen  in  dim  visions  by  sad  streams. 
And  still  a  voice  is  found  that  sings. 
Still  roams  a  jolly,  careless  crowd. 
Dishonoured,  outcast,  light  of  heart. 
Who  mock  the  worldly  and  the  proud 
And  give  their  lives  to  Love  and  Art, 
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Still  shines  the  moon  upon  the  sea. 
Still  glides  the  river  through  the  fields, 
And  still,  each  Spring,  the  world  with  glee 
Warm  to  the  sun's  embraces  yields. 
Still,  still  old  raptures,  old  delights. 
Make  young  men's  pulses  stir  with  joy  : 
Love's  mystery,  still,  on  starry  nights 
Is  solved  anew  for  girl  and  boy. 
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HEART  AND  SOUL 


The  worn  heart  called  the  soul  that  flew, 
That  soared  on  high,  with  fiery  wing  : 
"  Once  in  a  house  of  flesh,  we  two 
Dwelt  silent,  sorrowing. 

"  I  fled  you  for  all  false  delights. 
Sister,  I  let  you  sleep  and  fade. 
While  in  the  breathless  summer  nights 
With  deathly  joys  I  played." 

The  tired  heart  wailed  and  sank  and  died. 
Died  terribly,  a  thousand  deaths  : 
Strange  things  that  passed  like  wild-birds  cried, 
The  ghosts  drew  icy  breaths. 

«  Too  late  !  My  jewel,  Bird  of  Hope, 
You  slipt  my  grasp  :  now  firm  and  free 
You  soar  to  that  Olympian  slope 
Where  every  soul  would  be — " 
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The  dead  voice  failed  :  the  soul  flew  by, 
Nor  turned  her  course,  nor  dropped  her  wing 
A  cold  wind  shivered  through  the  sky  : 
The  pale  ghosts  heard  her  sing. 

The  sister  of  the  weary  heart. 
The  bright-winged  bird,  the  bird  of  fire, 
Flew  onwards  swiftly  and  apart. 
Towards  the  heart's  desire. 
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